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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Romantic 
Route 


*" b *ttKfeaM NtR 


Bid MdganlhMm 


Wwiirihwn 


1 The Tauber valley 

2 RothenburgobderTauber 

3 Augsburg 

4 Wurzburg 
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German roads will get you ■« 
there - and if you haven’t yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fussen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is notan escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl or 
Rdherischwarigau.Bu't have 
you ever been to Nordlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for , 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 
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Vato takes the initiative in bid 
to get arms talks going again 


& DZT^ 
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Jl/T fins DO/TSCHEZEWTRALE 
J a B FUR TOURISMUS EV 
Beelhovensifasso 60. 0-6000 Frankfurt/M. 


jFoitlp Ministers ended the pact’s 
rcttfcreace In Brussels with an ap- 
ilbeSoriet Union to return to Gc- 
ui resume the missile talks* In a 
eilhd the Brussels Declaration, 
rflewd the East Bloc “comprchen- 
jBtkil dialogue and long-term coo- 


^ hopes, that taik about disurinii- 
lesi will begin again, despite So- 
idbayiour. Delegates to the Nuto 
repcein Brussels tried to make this 

fi ! 

^organisation is not hiding its time 
ntfnif $ee what the Kremlin's 
Sis. It is intent on taking the initiu- 

|s|cp in this direction is the deei- 
Njtjl Nato foreign ministers will 
^opening of the Stockholm eon- 
ke earlv next year. 

^tonferepce is to deal with con* 
KrioMing measures und disat- 

the American Secretary of Slutc. 
ta| who at one time was not 
by the Idea, has agreed with 
$lon. . 

awference in Brussels could cum- 
<tevot?d iis attention to u single 
wr and above the pact’s Internal 

la,*,. ... 

were the Soviets to resume ne* 

Pf on limitation or reduction of 
^nge and intercontinental nu* 

tould be done to persuade 
fpt,tosend its delegations back to 
Geneva conference tables as 
WPOsaiblo? 

Wy it did not. Nato Foreign 
!*i lugely prompted by Bonn's 
Wldch Genscher, tried instead to 
*0 domestic opinion 

i ntic pittance, they tried to 
1 F. Still hopes that talks will 

^9rth Adamic pact is not 
^ if and when the Kremlin 
3f to negotiate again, 
ynat individual Nato coun- 
ty the United Slates, would 
w Preferred. 

,IRBD !'!IIIIWWIIHlHlfllWllMIIHWHl,mH, 
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Instead. Nato is apprnuching the East Me proposed in par- 
in an attempt to influence the process of liculnr to draw 
reconsideration and reappraisal Mos- Moscow's attention 
cow said was needed and it intended to the benefits of 
embarking on when it called off the comprehensive eco- 
Start talks. nomic cooperation 

One step in this direction is the with the West. This 
Stockholm decision. part of his proposals 

The ministers arc in go to Stockholm is mentioned in a so- 
regardless whether their Fast Bloc op- litary sentence in 
posite numbers turn up. Hut it is hoped the declaration, and 
that Mr firomyko will not miss the op- then only in extra- 
portunity. mcly general terms. 

A further step i> the Brussels Ikclura- The term “economic 
lion, although compared with the ideas affairs" does not 
recently outlined by Herr (ienschcr in » occur at all in the 
hylincd article the declaration is exire* declaration, so gaps 
mcly modcM . in this respect could 

By and large it reiterates well-known only he bridged in 

Nuto argument**. The difference is that direct talks with the 

the language used Is more urgent in Fust. A third .step 

tone, so much so as to iimmmi to a vir- was suggested by 

tuul appeal. Belgium. A com mis- 

Over und above nuclear weapons sion is (o give long- 

Nam’s ulTci to die Wuisuw IMU, cove- wiui consioeration - .. u/AV 1 

ring the whole gumut of security policy, to how policy lo- Un III© Way 

is "in cooperate with us to bring about u ward the bust is lo g onn foreign Mlnlst 
long-term, lading, constructive and ran- be developed. Bonn #ad by American Se 
listic relationship based on balance, and other Nato go- p raM conference in 
moderation and reciprocity." vernmenh with m- | or the Nato meeting 

Merr (ienschcr suggested outlining inilur Itleui would 
fur-rcach...* pimpeu? a xicndiim U. ..II probably gain «n opporwnljy ' «f »““' 
..lh«r ««m. of p..lili«l rjpp.oihcmc.il ling Iheir view, on he subjcol. Hawew 

bclwccn li J.I ..ml Wc.l. 

lopinont it must not 
be overlooked that 
the Americans in 
particular have had 
io rethink conside- 
rably before going 
as far as they have 
done. Herr Gens- 
cher is banking on 
further headway 
being made, in this 
learning process. 
The appeal for mor 
deration, , f° r 
instance, is clearly 
not aimed only at 
Moscow; not, at any 
rate, as Bonn gnd 
other European go- 
vernments see it. H 
is also aimed at 
words as well as 


a? 


affairs _ 

^ Middle igasi 
^dinger signs ' 

NOilY;.. p 

corneal the ■ ■ 

Bohn government 

^•uperatw ■ ' r 
’ "Berman public r « 


The term “economic 
uffnirs" does not 
occur at nil in the 
dedariuion, so gups 
in this respect could 
only he bridged in 
direct talks with the 
East. A third .step 
was suggested by 
Belgium. A cominis- ^ 
sion is to give long- 

;r;or;“. On the way to Brussels ; s 

ward llic liost is lo Bonn Fore | gn Minister Hans-Dletrlch Qenaoher (left) Is amu- 
bc developed, Bonn aad by ^ mer i ca n Secretary of State George Shull* during a 
and other Nuto go- 8 con | eronce in Bonn before the two went on to Brussels 
vernmenh with si- for t he Nato meet, ng. • • (ph0, °; dpa) 

Sasssssst Stf±fjBS.S 

b?' overlook d ital f"* groundwork for objective talks. Vl : 
H °American.' in lltai. wi " om - ,he pos - 

r.Sk S ' b Sowhat is a. stake Is to call on both 
rahlv before going superpowers, in different sectors, in dif- 
« far as they havS ferenl ways and in different degrees of 
Hnne Hera ^Gens- intensity, to exercise moderation. ■ . 
is banking on At the same time they must atsp be 

further headway persuaded In their mutual relations to 

being made in this reassign priority of politics 
, earning process, dominantly military ^litw of matters. 
“ l^o. These »« tasks that . the Enro|«dns 
deration. , for might first and foremost be oxpectedto 

jpe i a n r., I, clearly perform,' and a start was made in finis 

not aimed only at sels (not for the first time, ln ^ d '"' a W 
Moscow; not. at any ■ The Brussels DectanM >r the most 

rate, as Bonn and readUy apparent outcome of thm endea^ 

other European go- V our, which Is hampered by the euro 
vemmenTsee i. U pe am’ Inability to arrive at a modicum 
is also aimed at of a common political viewpoint, 
words as well as This common view might arguably 

deeds. In this re- oblige both Washingtonend Moscow to 

soccl a number of pay greater attention to European wi 

men around and S.espcciallythe desire for relaxation 

behind President 0 f tension, . Kint 

Reagan 'have se- B ut swift success; l«* alonc J 
riously overdrawn m change 0 f mutd, need not bfe expea 
America's account ed ... •* ■. '■ __ ■ 

f-.. ■ land the West’s). Let As both quantity an^qu^ 


deeds. In this re- oblige both Washington^ ana mo ^ 
specl a number of pay greater attention to European wi 

m« around and Ses.espcfiially tKe desire for relaxation 
behind President 0 f t ension. n rm .u n V 

Reagan have se- B ut swift success; l«* alon e a relink 
riously overdrawn or change 0 r mutd, need not bfe expea 
America's account ed ... •« ^ „ i 

nmaroftt wmk nf artdver land the West's). Let A{J both quanlity and qw 

uearesi WOIK OT ari _ £Mm u, assume that the ■ arma|!ienl increase with *!**Tj**a 

TO# 12th cwnufy G#rm*rt h “ ^,-ja copy West wanw serious- ® di eri sk of a nuclear ’'mishap due to 

( rt owlDM» : 5 m) M ,y to try. with some ^J^nt of humok or te h 1 m, cat error 

of tfw gocpMs, wrttUHl tor Henry th# uon w shkoi^ likelihood of success, increases . 1 ; ’ ; " * ■ 

tie. Ms tHwn boUBW wWi b«. lo make it dear to St[e „gihepiag coovcnlional defon 

Kmm«n.;U,d ■ f ' Contlnu « j o„p.gd6 

come* Its# moat •apaeiahr* In htatory. olaappam— ^ Soviet policy in * 00 

w»r bwtora mmtng up * »rth#by 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

EEC summit 
posed too 
many problems 

The 27th Common Market summit mee- 
ting ended In Athens In fiasco. Intensive 
efforts by European Council chairman 
Andreas Papandreou, the Greek Prime 
Minister, failed to find a compromise on 
differences, especially between Britain 
and France. Greece, the host country, 
suggested a special conference to clarify 
outstanding Issues, but the Ten failed to 
| take up the proposal because no specific 
idea* were put forward for discussion. 

r F he . failure of the Athens EEC sum- 
-1- mit was p foregone conclusion. At 
.i the previousStuttgart session of the Eu- 
ropean Council chaired by Bonn Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl in June the Com- 
mon Market leaders clearly bit off more 
than they could .chew. 

They set theinseives too demanding a 
task, left themselves with too little time 
and took the wrong run-up. Anyone 
I who felt the outcome was a disappoint- 

ment must have been labouring under a 
| delusion. 

None of the 1 0 European Community 
heads of government and their Foreign 
Ministers arrived in Athens with any 
great expectations: 

Since July the Foreign Ministers had 
conferred in vain on seven occasions 
W Community’s Finance ' and 
^ — A^dil hirp . Min isters-.: _ 

• • *** , ey . ra,led to make headway toward 

a solution to the EEC’s financial diftl- 

t°^ e4 and the Cfll| ses. that iay behind 
! ' rh?L inS i ead f being ab,e t0 deal with 

inemhflH T? !he heads of govern ' 

: 

They dealt with guarantee thresholds 
: *?. r su ;P ius ^"cultural produce, per ca- c 

I ?! ®* hares . of E ? c avenue and expen- P 

! dltu J?\ and statistical factors such a$ » 

j- coefficients and modulators 

"We were put to work at the level of a dl 

KnHlTr? n,ary j, COmmitlec ' M Chancellor 
, Kohl afterwards admitted, "and it was tr 
. ■! • too much Torus. 1 / • as p 

• -i . J* E P r ° pean . Community has definf- n ' 

jl j ha ChS.' ^ rilical turn ‘ n g-poiru, and ra 

j., , me Chancellor s comment {6 this effect 

: i*' : the' material side of a * 

i i • arpsc mor ? «*U»n ever as to 2 

if "SX: oo^munity such as the pEC E 

; | ; wpth , Sts Procedures of. arriving at deci- 
r ii s.ons can stiJL be salvaged. . " Ul 

: ’ failure TX ^ one ? 

la,, Mre tp. the next., Athens was hv no dc 

! L ‘ ' (hat firSt qpnlfpon Mark et summit ^ 

I t l ° ^ ChicVe rcsuh50r “> ta™ _ ■ 

i I. . “wmuniqufe on declaration. be 

u P . ri,ae Minister Papandreou who d J J 

;4 fa m3? '* cvenlua »y refused 

i ^ the otherwise customary, politi- 

;?f nal issues™ 1 ' 0nS •° n bUn,in « ' 
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judgment on. The prepared statements 
were accordingly shelved. ■ 

What the EEC leaders disjbussgd in 
Athens was complicated details, figures, 
and formulas such as had previously 
been delegated to ex pe ^Working parties 
by the Foreign and Finan<ta'Ministers. * 
The ball was now returned to the 
Common Market leaders' court. 

In Stuttgart they had authorised 
wide-ranging negotiations on all pro- 
blems connected with the package 
agreed on the European Community’s 
financial troubles and further progress. 

But the integration policy guidelines 
hurriedly put together in Stuttgart were 
clearly not enough. What was fed into 
the procedure from below failed to lead 
to wide-ranging negotiations. 

The outcome was merely a bazaar, 
with everyone bargaining to the best of 
their ability and their own benefit. The 
summit was merely a superior bazaar. 

So Athens was more than just a failu- 
re to reach agreement on the issues dis- 
cussed. With taxpayers’ money at stake 
it was dynamite. 

The outcome of the Athens summit 
was a declaration of bankruptcy of the 
. institutional system designed 26 years 
ago for six countries. 

The systerp has since become stulti- 
fied and is no longer capable of achie- 
ving what is possible in the 10-member 
EEC. 

Enlargement of the community to 12 
members seems bound to be a catastro- 
phe unless it is used as an opportunity 
of thoroughly modernising and purging 
the procedural rut. 

Carl A. Ehrhardt 
(Hftndelsblau, 7 December 1983) 


Outlook for Middle Easli 
fraught with danger si® 


ne of many gloomy forecasts for lonmcnts miH u 
d neXl yc,,r is tl,nt ol a military How will n Hm f thc 

)- clash between Syria and Israel, with being ready "* #l 

; e no-one sure if it would remain n limited. withdraw ne h. r? 

's local confiict. wiinurawmg its forces f ram 

The situation is all the more explosive Vhc 

:s now the raid by US Sixth Fleet aircraft mixsiL a "™mft.^ 

e on Syrian positions on the Lebanese rian side is a 

3 1 ’ 0rdcr h »s l>een widely interpreted in lion nniv not f" 

i the Middle East as the result of US-[s- war machine in mn.-' “* i| " 
raeli collusion. , mu . . le ,n motion. 

■, Coming as it did shortly after Israeli nini« n .| lni r 8rS ' tUat ‘ on Isra *l^ 
f Premier Yitzhak Shamir's visit to Wash- fence ' ri Msraeli “rlm, 1 

; mgton, it was seen as the first outcome dered » „ r J ?■ 

of secret. agreements. , ‘ hiudLmP ^ e, ? n ‘ ,v ? stnke 

■ .Israeli public opinion views with great Ih l aelf nnhl'l "' 

■ reservation the closing of ranks by Wash- idea and the 

» ington and Jerusalem. Opposition soo- doe. ", ^ 

kesmen in particular are worried at the ? ' 1 en “ ura 8 e ,l euhetllel 

: idea of strategic coordination ” H, V*Z »>« Td A*, 

Whet upset them is the idea that Is- public feeHng ™"'™'"*' 1 "* 
rael ;s allowing itself to be taken into P w t 

tow by Washington and is likely to em i W ° U d a m,l,tai y attack onSpa 
bark on a counfe .Sat is more inAmeri-' iX hiT “■ in a " y 

ca’s interest thap in Israel’s own ■ y ' , h ®. ^ mencnns are 

Washington's main interest is'in bols- SeMs'Sfe™”'"' f ™ m L ' b * M " 11 
tenng Lebanon as a bulwark aaninsi Sn. .■ 1 

viet influence. Second the US covern W i[ lUt Men . achem Be &noi 

America „ PP H e , . . domestic nffiurs and establisWoji 

erica needs Israel, especially the order in Beirut. 

these Lra^u I f0rC f ■’ ^ ^ ^ ‘° “ C,,ieVC TI,Ls “"ibition ^ "OW b« SS 
tnese targets. Israel is to speed up deve- ced by Washington, which isddn 

by any means at its command t 

B akes clear ne ed Geniayci. i 

, ~~ " — —NozdncJnJiirusulem is irndat 

fl 1 An l,n ^ ,,IC s y ril * n danger, of com 

®Wvll Syrians have more in mindlhaK 

ling the territories taken over bjl 
t* . In l%7. 

Eumn«.n S impe . ralivc necd for Ilio ’Hie issue, ns Damascus ski «. i 
iu_ J <■ omnussion to take part in principle: whether Syria ciifl 

benr^ih^ uin 110 L dcc ' s ' on "Mcssarily with Israel. The Syrians snyil'crt 
no!n Ido mark of common Euro- President Assad ns the moslicis 
u,. . dcr ° r «lw reject I onist front has» 

mmiQ unrt’i ' 0b ! I 8 u ! lon 10 rcuc l J ununi- <lctl lit dissuading Jordan Irons 
and mnL r n A lMd8 t0 end,css delays P a rt in the peuce process, 
action thC C ° mm " n - ly lnca P ,,blc of Hc hn!f u,!i0 Prevented Egypli 
Rrijnin i-k- . being fiilly received buck into ii'i 

r*’ D p nnia r k i Greece and world and fought YnsserAraftiW 


A w«S B fi 1 ?°° ° f ,e Alhcns summit 
■C* Western European integration is 
more urgently needed than ever. ■ 

Many people in the Common Market 
CDuninei would milc h rather run their 
pwn^ affairs without constant 
mterrcrence from their EEC partners. 

But Europenn integration remains In- 
dispensable. It must go ahead. ' 

gBp by whioh Europe 
trails behind the United States and Jo 

ned Tft n ° l be brid « ed without combi- 

markeus*a base." * ar «° ■ domes H c sales 

No individual state can hold its own 
against the world powers of trade, mo- ‘ 

pp»«- 


^Miajl ure makes clear need 

for European integration 


nean n lmllmark of common Euro- President Assad ns the moslicis 
u,. . dcr ° r the reject I onist front has* 

mmiQ ' ob ! I 8 u i lon 10 reach ununi- ded in dissuading Jordan frcnft 

and mnL ,T OI1 /l 0n< 8 t0 en dlcss delays pa rt in the peuce process, 

action the Community incapable of He hns also prevented Egypli 
Britain i-k- . being fttlly received back into W 

would Gre ®« ond world and fought Yasser Araftibri 

mninriiu ?5 i ? lber Spa * n are opposed to the FLO leader was toying wlihtki 
MinlsfoL Lf'? 5 by the Council of of a- confederation of Jordan Andfi 
Mmisters. Whether France is prepared tine. 

W *-° r tbe sake oP Progress Damascus can count on a po* 
T, ^„M e F a ° n ™ mains 10 be Men. ally, the Soviet Union. 

U 0 • appan . ,f * for instanfee, Eu- Between July and November IW 

iirtn, u 2 “ ic and Wfi| fare Integra- rla look delivery of 30,000 toni cfSe 
uon were to be tollnwpH arms ..j _nr. n 


nnu commodftv sunnliiw rnnan. «-. ‘ CU k »«n«.eiuuijr nnu iiUYsiiiuM ■ 

S2bn - 

concentrated effnrt L®*!” *P r j: « ar f a11 ldeaa that have been un. 


P ■ - Socialist gbvernment. : 

iftafiWffiSSSSr —sstsasssa.''' 

SSSB 5 tsw''-asa?^®BK 


i I 

mj 


■: .'-L ■ : ■» i, 
.MJ'. '• Si 

mM 


Given the EEC's inability to solve it. 
own problems it would have been pro. 
sumptuous, he felt, to express a„ opi- 
nion on the problems of othere. P 

h ,*t bCe " drafted on the 

Middle East, Lebanon and Central 

non Wc7i ail r ° n ^ '"‘^“t'onal eco- 
nomic situation. 

They were the subjects he felt it would 
not befit the Common Market to p^s 


■ v p an unotTi- 

***•'■ JP** en,olion ' '■»««»« Gennan 
ty shol^t ber Europ ' an Communi- ' n " me r nt ' ™“> d be tearoused foraEu" 
coumri« y , duC numbBr 12 member- I dp ? ° r L soc,aI justice in which all men 
litv to B a S neanng the hmils of its *bi- t£ r °. tberg ' 8tartin 8 with the West. 

£ ■ , The West would then provide a model 

•wcuts'Msa? y 

All major decisions In the Common ml h * “I n * Countries ‘hat would la- 

,oaem ^Z B o Ue 

fKJeler Nadirichiea, 12 December 1983} 


S2bn. 

Thus reinforced militarily. D* 138 
might well decide to wage wardflW 
A pretext could be found an yjkjj 
Israel in the embrace of Big 
America will find it Hard siw* 
blood -caked mire of Lebanon N 
feet. Herbal W* 

(Sluligirter Nadiridilen. S 

Slie Oermon SriNw 

Editw-K^cMaf Olio H#*u emor. "5 

engtah (wigwiga wb-tMor ’ 

twIJort GtoromPKW*. • V 1 i 

AdnrbangntMkiINo 19 , ' /j) 

Annual MMCripUcinOMA 5 r. 

FrtmadbyCWNMffl^ar-Oruefc.HVP***- 
Dutilbvtad m Uw USA by MASSMA«N«^.' 

WM S4lf)6lftHl.NaiV voile. N.Y. 100M- I 0 

AtantdM Wtwah TH8 OEBUAN 

pontalwl in cogpMUoa wWi *h« atf"* 1 TmN 
jog rmmmon of Ota Ftdm* *P**fJT . 

•n « BOrrwpowfanM pfMM 
iwmb^ wMcd appaws on a* s«PP»- 
iM.atenycM'aMraaa .. 


mJoief Strauss, the leader ot the | 
SJ? social Union, has warned 
could be heading 
*52 0 ver Economic AlTairs Mi- 
J fount Otto Lambsdorff and the 

^Chancellor Kohl should 
S»ot lo lose control over what 

Stef words' was not delicate. Ii 

crisis, and that ts no. | 
5 used in this sort ol context m 1 
an of level except when a govern- e 
j is in so deep that it cannot pull it- 

ra (he sort of admonishment that i 
aciven to a Chancellor in full con- r 
I, Ktdj to be tukon us a serious 

ant- . . . k 

uoihtr way or phrasing the criticism i 

U be to say: when a government is I 
Krisis. replacing a Cabinet member ! 

A enough. A new Chancellor is need- 
fuls' remarks are reminiscent of 1 

il be told the late Chancellor Ludwig j 
jrd after a disastrous election defeat t 

North Rhine-Westphalia in 1966: i 

fere is a lime bomb ticking away on 
udtfk." _ i 

though Strauss did not go quite as ! 

a that this time, this is the second 
psion he has given Chancellor Kohl i 

erious warning. 1 

Ik first was over the nomination of 
ii Mayor Richard von Wei/s.leker 
wcceed President Kurl Carstens. 

Ik CSU. then simply said that it was 
Qthe CDU to arrange the succession 
i way that would sufeguard itself 
tout Kohl's obstacle course is thus 
dually being delineated. 

He knows now what is in store Tor 

Weizsacker set 
tri become 
next president 

licbaidvon Weizsltcker will succeed 
iKatl Carstens to become the I cdc- 
Republic's sixth president, 
fth I^s been. a foregone cihicIosmmi 

p Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, ihc 
Fnwn of ihc CDU, officially iiuini- 
pd him. 

foftlJ/CSU, which has the nhsu- 
F^ijority in the electoral college, has 
5*™ for the best man. 

pother candidate has had better 
ujintions (or the post: political ex* 
*nct In government and opposition, 
experience and/ above all, a de- 
tolerance that iransccnds party 

1(5 snd age groups.. 

^Weizsacker is the first presiden- 
ominee who can be certain of 
^pproyal even by the .strongest of 
Wsfions, in this case the SPD. 

leader Han.-Jo- 

il was im Ponan* 
'^ ° HliCaIPaniWaS,e< 
^Sja(^rf eClS10n not 10 a 

underscores the tu- 

PSs^r aiicro,c “ 

^"■ bjjw'ts wha Hdtnut Kohl 

"tt ror't 8 ^ ,boul 8 diffe « nl 

CDU *" d FDP 
ilftSlS* Be J n eleaion without 
, e “® cker « Ihe head of the Seika- 

^ ^ ^ ***** 

■fs-*rE 5 SSS« 
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Strauss sounds a warning 
over Lambsdorff affair 


him, and lu 1 kmiws ili:ii ln a will luive In 
prove his worth at the Uile.sl in llte 
Berlin ami Nurth Rhine Westphalia 
elections next year. 

Considering (he way CDU and CSU 
have been treating each other since co- 
ming to pnwci. this is almost an hono- 
rable stance. 

Whether the Chancellor is in a posi- 
tion (n accept the challenge will largely 
depend on the manner in which he sell- 
les (lie crisis over his Economic Affairs 
Minister. 

Here the word "crisis” is appropriate. 
Ihe discussion surrounding Count 
I ambsdorlT is developing into an expo- 
si ve brew that could severely limit the 
capacity of Kohl and Lambsdorff lo 
make their own decisions. 

Sonic CDU members have if only 
indirectly expressed douhts about 
l.ambsdorffs ability. 

When CDU general secretary Hciner 
Gcivsler said (lul Germany has fallen 
behind lit technology and (hat this could 
pose a thre.it to its existence, he is unli- 
kely to have meant lo pul all the hltinie 
on the former government. Alter all. the 
neis government has been in office lor a 


Geisslcr did mu directly attack 
l aiubvdortf. hut he is trying to provide a 
safety valve lor the growing ranks of the 
disaffected in the CDU ( SU. 

B erlin Mayor Richard vnn Wei/- 
s.ivuvi i* im i i.io or iritinn »»i a 

large majority in Ihc presidential elec- 
toral college election in May. 

Wci/sAckcr. who was born m Stutt- 
gart hi I’ 1 -**, ft-ouir* limn »t long line ot 
I’lolC'ii.int theologians, mri-as and poli- 
ticians 

Ills giamllalhcr. I ail von Wei/ slic- 
ker. was Prime Minister ol Wui Mem- 
ber g His ttrnllirr. t, ail I ncilruh. is a 
pMimnchi phviicihl and philosopher. 

As flic * lithl ol 4 ili|i|uliut, Richard 
vnn Wcinitikcr went in school m Lo- 
penhagen and Heme. Hc grxiduutcd 
from high school m Hcrlni. 

After uHkvmily at Oxford and Gre- 
nuble <IW .^1 he went into the 
Wehrinucht 

At the end of the war he was a cap- 
tain in the reserve 

Weizsacker completed his law vlu* 
dies after the wjr. He joined the Man- 
m-Mnann company** legal department 
and, in 1154, earned his doctorate in 
law. 

By !¥5K. when he left Mannesman!!, 
he hid risen to head of the economic 4 
department 

Apart from his executive functions 
in industry and hanking. WeiHScker 
has been involved in church affair* 
and polititx from an early age 

He has been member of the Protes- 
tant C hurch Executive Board since 
IV62. 

In 1VM, he w« elected honorary 
president of of ihe Ktrrheniag stan- 
ding conference of thurchcsl. * po** 
held until August WO. 

He played a major role in bringing 
about the first Pwteitanl-Catholic 
Church CneiWrence in WW. ' 

Wetngditr joined the t pU in 1934 

and hat been a mMxr of iU nation** 
executive sined 1966. ’ ' , 

In the re-election* of IWJ; 1975 «w 


1 heir view is thill an effective Econo- 
mic Affairs Minister is the hest guaran- 
tee of al a sound economic policy. 

1 low is one to interpret Geissler’s sta- 
tement that the t'DU now wants to con- 
centrate on economic policy of not ns an 
admission that there is much lost ground 
to he recaptured? 

I he mere announcement of such in- 
tentions means that the CDU wants to 
draft a new economic policy concept — 
either hecausc Lambsdorrrs policy is 
mu clear or because il is not liked by Ihe 
CDU. 

I his adds a third component to the al- 
ready existing moral-political and legal 
components: an ability evaluation. This 
is hard on Lambsdorff because almost 
everybody in the CDU is handing out 
heavy praise for Finance Minister Ger- 
hard Stoltenberg. 

Those who urge Lambsdorff t,o stay in 
office because sinister powers have done 
him an injustice arc only superficially 
doing him a favour. 

Whm they are actually doing js to 
force l.ambsdorff lo cnier a dispute that 
lie could not win even if his nerves were 
a lot stronger and his friends more nu- 
merous than hc claims. 

It is his hackers who prove that the 
government would weather the attacks 
much more effectively if he resigned. 

Hie increasingly fierce dispute bet- 


IM'i* w 


. . v 




CTS; Wtlzaltokar . . . everybo- 
dy's cholca. IPholu: Fotjr-Prt*" 

|*J79 he won the largest majorities 

He was given second place db the 

Rhineland* Palatinate slate electoral 

list and voted into ihe . Bu " d « la f 'J 
1969. He was reelected in 1972, 1976 

""it was largely due 10 his work , l !V a ! 
the CDU /CSU, though It opposed the 
I-uxi Bloc Treaties, made their ralifica- 

forth. 

Ratlin mayoralty in l?7». But 1 he*a? 
defeated by bis Social Democratic op 

ponent. Dietrich Stobbe. 

His party won the spnng 1981 elec 
tion and later that year the assembly 

elected him mayor. _ 

After t*o yean Opposition, Mi W , 
ty entered a coalition with the FDF m 

M Von WrizsJcker is married ahd has 

three sons and a daughter. . 

His hobbies are chess and mount*! 

necring and his faVounte 
Shakespeare and Theodor Fontt^a. ^ 
.■*,-!***&* AtoHirio *. P to'*™** 


ween the parties and between the coali- 
tion and the judiciary is poisoning the 
atmosphere. The irritability in dealing 
with each other is affecting a govern- 
ment that more than a year ago promi- 
sed to bring about a political change or 
at least improve the climate. 

Even the m'o(e favourable tones with 
which Kohl must be credited are being ! 
drowned in the general cacophony. 

Though there is no' sign of the go- 
vernment . crisis that Strauss seems to 
think exists, the nation has been known \ 

to let itself get talked into a crisis. 

Klaus Dreher I 

(SOddcuoche Zeltung, 6 December L983) 

Turbulent week, 
but all is 
not darkness 

T he outlook is not all bleak despite a 
turbulent week iti the Bundestag. 

The European Community will muddle 
along in spite or the breakdown of the 
Athens Summit. And the budget just 
passed by the Bundestag U one of reco- 
very. • • • 

The Vicious circle of willy-nilly bor- 
rowing has been overcome even though 
experts know the countty will continue 
to groan under b mountain of debt. This | 
debt will make Innovative investment 
almost impossible for the next 10 to 13 

years. 1 * " 

Both the Chancellor and the Finance 
Minister made this quite clear in the 
budget debate. •' : " 

There was a clear warning that th£ na- 
tion B far from over the hump despite 
the sliver lining. 

reign affaire picture, it becomes appa- 
rent that the coalition’s performance hits 
been better than the mood. . " 

The coalition still "finds it difficult to 
sell itself. But charges by the SPD oppo- 
sition that the Chancellor and his gd- 
vernment have failed all along the line 
are only ritual. 

Where should the political parties 
fight il out if not in the Bundestag? It is 
thferc lhat they must articulate their op- 
posing political position*. And it is there 
that the elected representatives or the 
people huVc a right to voice- their claims 

to leadership. ’ 

The budget debate provided an pVe* 
rail picture of Germany’s domestic and 
foreign ' arfaira. Ftom the Opposition 
point of view, it was a squaring of ac- 
counts with the government. , j- 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s report <fn 
the Alhcns Summit wa* potjneourag- 
ing. But In the subsequent debate, he left 
no* doubt as ip who drafts the policy 
guidelines. 

Naturally, every budget jeflecis a 

? oZv* ^Itostalislicsandouancesre, 

neetth? aims of the goyenunent. An.4b. 

is exactly here that the government^-, 

vealed weaknesses.- • • , 

What the public expects is a timetable 

S^iSSSSSS- 

the year of the turn for the better. ■. 

But there is sfni a wlde g# bStWrtn 

lip service and performance. '^ - 

Thflrt are enormous iafefe .P 
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No sign yet of mooted 
new Aliens Act 


B onn's aliens policy is based on three 
principles: to integrate foreign wor- 
kers and their families who have lived 
for some time in Germany; to restrict 
the numbers of new migrants; and to 
encourage voluntary repatriation. 

Legislation aimed at helping volunta- 
ry repatriation has been passed, but af- 
ter all the hue and cry, it turned out to 
be a modest piece of law. 

But it demonstrates the government’s 
intention to do something. Nothing 
more ambitious was possible because of 
a lack of funds (included in the plan was 
a cash grant). 

However, there is so far no sign of a 
new Aliens Act the Chancellor said was 
to have been drafted. 

The Free Democrats, junior partner in 
the Bonn coalition, seem prepared to 
risk a head-on clash with Interior Minis- 
ter Zimmerraann on the age limit up to 
Which children are to be allowed to join 
their parents in Germany. 

Herr Zimmermann is determined to 
limit this right to six years as against the 
current limit of 16. 

But Labour Minister Norbert BlOm 
unlike his Social Democratic predeces- 
sors, is not in favour of such a sweeping 
change. s 

Neither is Frau Funcke, the FDP's 
aliens affairs commissioner, who is often 
referred to by FDP leader and Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher as the 
migrant wor kers' angel. 

^.0 Kerr Zimmerman n’s proposals lie — 

Frau Funcke and the Free Democrats 
" I Ji*" s,e r tlme of ** now the 1982 < 

« ?i ! h u shown more foreign nalio- i 
arrived. ^ “ Gcr,nanj ' ‘l>»n have , 

the' nil 9 ??’ f0r lhe nrsl lime !ince 1877, c 
t fisure WBS a " outflow: 1 1 1,600. 

of 198? s S 9 600 St f >,y i , n ' he firel 1 uart « a 
ivsj. 59,600 immigrants to 95 000 n 

emigres, or returnees. ’ n 

■ Aliens policy restrictions have made “ 

thefr mark on the figures, as has the ge- hi 

neral state of the economy, S bl 

i ™!.^ mbination m *y have taken the vi 
immediate urgency out of the problem, B\ 


’ T : EuJS2 ,l * m ° f r ^ u * ees »n Western 
: : > thin^ p li" 01 as «re at as people 

I ofpNic^.^ , bCrt Jaefier * P res ''deril 
ilirl re^ioi^H^ 8 !* ConsW "“ that 

1 i -i wZJ?L n 7 ber of refu ?“* coming |„ t0 

. ; ■■rb : * ln 98 J* there werc 600,000, or 0 14 

: ili! I- ; i **«* nf the population. ' 0,1 4 

-t ' ™ these, 117,000 came to West Ger 

~* ny> °‘ 16 P er «nt of the population 
H ^ Q C ™ a "y -would -receive about 20 MO 
S I ^ Sy um applications: this .year,, or 6 03 
1 pe ^ m ° r 1 population: ^ ° f °*° 3 

; !«S 1 "® a pt that the number ofrefu- 

*,? *« Wwlepi Eurppe was low. The 

" v:f Bn* there was dHagrecment from an - 

■#!; i : ; j I ^cJegate, Berphat^ Happe, of Co- 

Vfel'tf s ogne- Speaking as a representative or 
ji -Sjf De ^cherStSdtetsg t ihestanding confe- 
i y renCC 0f Gennan ci ties » he said refugees 


ee but it is still far too early to give the all- 
r- clear. 

!d The net outflow is not certain to con- 
cl tinue. The economy is picking up and 
o job prospects for foreign workers are 
improving. 

i- The number of children affected by 
the Interior Minister's proposal to 

0 reduce the age limit can only be esti- 
mated. 

s Turkish workers in the Federal 

1 Republic are estimated to have about 

f 160,000 children aged between six and 
5 16 back home in Turkey. 

Several conditions must in any case 
i be fulfilled before children can join their 
parents in Germany. Maybe 90.000 to 
100,000 in this age group could do so as 
the law stands. 

The true number, Frau Funcke ’s staff 
say, is more likely to be 40,000 to 50,000. 
Abput half the Turkish workers in Ger- 
many are seriously considering return- 
tng home. 

They also claim the risk of a fresh 
wave of immigration resulting from a 
spate of Turkish weddings is fairly 
slight, existing restrictions being what 
they are. 

There is no doubt that a decision not 
to impose further restrictions on immi- 
gration. as favoured by the FDP, might 
be the lesser evil. 

U would certainly be so in relation to 
he Turkish "invasion" forecast for after 
1986 when, by the terms of Turkey's as- 

-m, w„ rkerswou |J K'M; rr(J,,Tj" ft - 

Market a " yWhere in ,he Common 
Herr Genscher and other Free Dem- 

veved 0n ■° Veml occasion con- 
veyed the impression that Turkey would , 

nly be willing to forgo this right if 

children?" * ,h ° a * a , 

Vel tfle terms of the association ! 
S"! dealin 8 with freedom of do . J 

™Sr pl ~ ares “^*»*n- « 

jia-«£3SKS3a i 

Blereher of .he DOB national executive" 


PERSPECTIVE 

Germany, America : differing 
approaches to politics 




of not having been energetic enough in 
his efforts to persuade the European * , 

Commission to amend these provisions. A DO 1 OPV ftlttr 

History must weigh heavily on any F "*W 

German government. None can afford 1 _ J 

to create the impression of pursuing an 16 Ha6(1 

inhuman aliens policy. Its international 

standing would plummet as a result. Q Will 111 l*AlWwf 

Yet it would be asking too much or 111 111 IvDOIj 

the Federal Republic to expect it to help 

solve the employment problems or other _ 

countries in addition to its own. T T N c ° mn iissioner for r 

On the home front the Bonn govern- ^ PouI H “riling has expressed 

ment is bound to be measured by the a con ^dentinl report by hisi 

yardstick of its success in dealing with W!,s lcaked - 

employment problems. Th* . i . 

culVieTror ftsel^whh i® VCn r morc d | ! fTi " « l, * c treatment of applSto 
tonn h walk |« , flS, Federal Republic. A visitt. 
nCction 8 8 r ° Pe ' n ‘ hlS Con - hi! •“ due to make in Septea.be. 

Difficult though the tight-rope walk POS,PO " Cd heC "" S ' 0flhe leat | 
may be, continued uncertainty over The report has now been offea 
nin>nc ™i:~. I- : published in Geneva. It recanmJ 


aliens policy Is irrespo"„sTb^e « published in 


,s t,ine the various government <lc- 
payments agreed on o draft of a new 

Cabinet^' t0 ^ * ubmitted ,0 ,he Bonn 

h JJ ,e i re 1 « USt be an cnd t0 doublc stan- 
dards in aliens policy, 

u is true that children who come to 

Germany at a lute age have a harder 

Imc at school and find It harder to get a 

«Jh " herea . s ublldron who arrive here 

aed six or below stand n much belter 

chance ofintegration. 

for B |^h lh ° Se W . ho wonl 10 slem th « tide 
for labour market and demographic rea- 

sons ought to own up and stop r X 

nn argument, that sen.e merely as ca- 

mouflage. Rainer NahKndar? 

(Handelsblon, 7 December I983J 


crion Craig. 8 fading US modern l-mvign ulfnii-. were viewed us n nut- 
Woiian, has been awarded an ho- ter for diplomats anil career politic. ms. 
rrdeptety the history department ami mu lor the mini in the street. 

University of Berlin. Professor Craig com lasted this mn- 

br several days lending up to the look with the iiaditiuiial American prin 
dwemony a symposium was held ciple of not allowing the United States 
f^nuany and the West. It was ad- to become mixed up in the dealings of 
3>cfby leading historians. the Old Wot Id 

rofessor Craig said in his lecture on Since the l IS Declaration of Imlcpcn- 
foittgn policies of the United Slates deuce foreign policy hud been viewed as 

Qtnnany, that over the years the an evil, and at one stage America was 

ctmniries had arrived at fundumcn- promt of the idea I >S foreign policy con- 

^llftrent points of view. sisled of not having ;i policy. 

D« Germans had entered modern The hulnncc-of-powcr system mul in- 
Iwy as a nation that viewed the stale ternational alliance policies were seen as 
nafcal.The Americans attached ini- something thrciiteniiig. They were fell to 
Bate to the idea of populur sov- be ominous from Adams to Woodrow 
ipty rather than that of the atale. Wilson, he said. 

Merenl views on foreign policy „• America had pursued foreign poh- 
itbccaose of this difference in start- cil s. then thc> hail been expected in he 

f®? 8 ' .... , keeping with the will of the people, 

i Germany foreign policy was the there h> dcnnnisir.iiing the moral supc- 
ttaofstatesmenondsubiecuo rjoril> tl| lhc A.ncrUan people over 
aditat, which in its turn made use other continents 
Hflncei, the quest for balance and i„ i .... , .. . 

pisofwar ticmurn tins nim.il view nt poh 

^ tics h.ul been Lukmg. nut in s,i\ reject* 

1 ~ f, k In A me in. i the iileiiingbtil fiiclnr 

Continued from page 4 bj d prompted mir I'icsidriii after an- 
il! was up to the political purties V dlcr 1,1 ^ Irllow muniiyiiicit a 

ntean atmosphere of tolerance. Iundanicni.il imual msdlic.iimn of his 
wrReimann of the Berne Foreign |n,lu ' 

to and Johann Pachcrnegg of the Ihinkmg in leims of trieml ami foe. 
tu interior Ministry pointed to the **F 1,1 deluding the slisismn of the 
idSwitzedand and Austria as das- Wl, rid into good ami nil miller Picsi- 


my di a uoliuii uiai vico wu ui^ aum. 

fnideal. The Americans attached im- 
Kflte to the idea of populur sov- 
Mj rather than that of the stale. 

Se different views on foreign policy 
Rbecanse of this difference in start- 
jpiws. 

hGtnnany foreign policy was (lie 
Kdomaio of statesmen and subject to 
bd'ttat, which in its turn made use 
puces, the quest for balance and 
Pi of war. 


Continued from page 4 

s.It was up to the political purties 
ate an atmosphere of tolerance, 
wt Reimann of the Berne Foreign 
* tnd Johann Pachcrnegg of the 
u Interior Ministry pointed to the 
^Switzerland and Austria us d.is- 


nwiHiiwii tor rmigecs and asyffi 
plicants, Mr Hurtling said. Itwasi 
trained terms. 

Mr ifurtling conferred in Bo* 
Chancellor Kohl. Interior M 
Zlmmcrnumn. Foreign Minister 
soher und SPD leudor Willy BraiA 

The UN lilgh commissioner, i 
Danish Prime Minister, also met« | 
hers of the home affairs commitWi 
the Bundestag and the BundesraL 

The Chancellor promised him 
would continue to help fond (be. 
cy’s work in spite of budget const 
in Germany. j 


: j. 
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Refugees ‘just a 
small problem 


Effirann said that there were J.VtHHi 
remand almost a million foreigners 
hitzfrland — a higher percentage 
lid Gemwny - and dial this hud 
Sd unrest. A hill that would have 
(Ml residence provisitms fur Ibtci- 
flhd been defeated in 
'Khefoegg spoke of hii eoinilry’s 
»d disasters’’ in the wake of the 
Vrfau uprising and the "Prague 

h n 

brtdtalt with the influx uf repairi- 
ifrom Eastern Europe us what he 
“* "German speciality." 

said that there were barely any 
® Gtrmans arriving from Russia 
'Wand now. But the influx from 
juia had increased. 

*pat this year’s estimate for elhnic 
from Rumania at I7,«u«. Hie 


mil Lis fl, is- •»»»' miller ITCH. ■ 

tries r..r re. llw.'rsn'l, iujim’.',' J uCmv 

vere tl.tMKi wt,r W,,H ,,rrn - 1 *hr law nl juggling with l 

I foreigners coinimui *cn-.r. aggrr.sor, weir -.cm <is ||„t die revi 


m 

J' 


were posing a big problem for the muni- 

anrr. a r hadi °^ 

foreigners already i„ ,he couS™ rae ! n 
there was. a real problem. ' am 

L#i 

Displaced persons, refugees and reoa- 
Wales were all lumped together 7?? 
worsened the problem. ■ ' 71,11 

i v market, , language, integration 


, (Hamteisbian. 7 December 1983) Next yenr Bonn is to j h>land now. But the influx from 

1 S2.2m, an increase of 20 per gaitf J** 118 had increased, 

and orientation con™* , l 9 ? 3, Gcrman y currently accopua fi MjUs year’s estimate for ethnic 

social assistance T""? “ nd 6|6 P er 9cm of the agency’s budge*- ^ from Rumania at 1 The 

foot that refugees are increasfngly forced ( .. Tha ‘ mak “ ,he Federal «.“^r" t55 ' flliaHy ,he Mme 

to live in hostels. _ third-largesl donor. Only the LfnitrfS There wtere stilt hm ,, Anni 

TTie meeting was organised bv the tCS and Ja P an P fl y mon ’■ 25 and 15 P I a 'millj 0 n GemJT 6 ! 1 260,fWW 

H fA — T . : ^xXme. in raran,umu 

tant Church oraanisat?oi!f fl /7 H ( - Pr ° ,es ‘ 11,6 agency looks after 10 JjMn a growing number of 
terpens in A.i C f?i Q i p - d , s coun ‘ re fogees, mainly in South-East Afl J^aaj coming with the remit n- 
KX ,n Fe.r aand r Sw tzarland ' Africa and Central America. 1; WoiwiiboutMitpemriU 

Commission for Refugees 8 toGene? In the Federal Republic the. U& ° eTm * tt Y 

as Sit'r ssssa'xsss SasrS, 1 ” - - 

as “--“.skss 

Annth a 1 ' f he growing misgivings about fort#? T^^jonism. 

10 the colonl^ 8 . 81 .' S “, id l ’“ daling back lhe industrialised eounlries, . , ““ »«ci»ded Ihxt the m.i„ 

litis. alsp “"‘rihuted lo 


ituiimiiii aggrr.snrhi weir ■•ecu <ih 

eul diifr' and thrif i1c»iim» !i*mi »iv Ii>*i 
timalc. 

Ihr itaililiMiial tiniiMIt virw ^iiivr 
t l.imnul/.ltMl imi wai nirrcU anwli 
uuiitMMi bv «l hr * inr-iii', 

alirii i'» Amnii -ub l : "r them ■a.H'i had 
mute hi li in urn m with sumik> lit his aditrci* in Hunour of I riilewir 

Auamti Ihr hai kjtf.tum* i>! «hii l»nr .» i Tatg die president of the f ree l niversij 
atgu mem Frolrtw.i t .utp cLpUmrd i>. hi .!«■«.« I Icl. kchnann, j 

Atiirr.cau milalutiiisl |iulu.y ul»« the t MigMoiigMundlng liefc with Berlin anil 
lint World W^r us a resenmn <•» long the umvc«ity. 

.lemlHV ..a, l.l.on »e I ir, l taught at the but University 

I. tud ...me about -iter PK.ide.it ■<*-’ »hen he was a PP“‘"' td ^ J e 
WiIiku's i.lrjh.iic (tfK.iau.ni, nf An.c lheodor He..« cha.r eadowed by 
mail imoltcmciii in lb*: 1'inl World lord I ounaalmn. 

N utiunulihi ami ncuirelm uend* lias c rtf 

been more adixe In <aermjn> mikc U 1 IHlv 

the earh IWlH. ( ob<gnr huloiian An- 

dieax ilitlgruber ha» itild a Ifcriin v«nfc- WaGhjnOtOIl 

rence Germany ami lhe Weal- M TT HaWIHg* . 

ll wtt «n intenubonnl nmpoMum of rt rtllPV 

hivtoriam hmfed hy the hinory depart' lOrdS** UOllV'j 

ment of lhe Fred furttfxiiynf Berlin ° w 

Tht% rutKHinlhf *nd iwuireli« «««*. The Federal Republic and tM w«- 
Ure C ologAe hinorian ought not to wm had undertaken to a<Iv oc 

be termed trraiioful and ineomptehen- reuni(c d Germany with a cons , 

«We. .... :™,l.r to Boan-i »od an integral aieni- 


War hud been let rimvii by the terms of 
tile Treaty of Versailles. 

President Roosevelt hud long follow- 
ed litis isolationist trend, und America 
entered the Second World War less ns n 
result of realising how dnngcrous Hitler 
wus lor the world t him on account of the 
Japanese raid on Pearl Harbour. 

A typical point, as Craig saw it, was 
that the Americans under Roosevelt lack- 
ed a rational policy concept for postwar 
Germany and Europe. 

It took their dispute with the Russians 
between 1947 and 1949 over Berlin and 
Germany to convince them of the need 
for a reorientation. 

The result was that the United States 
for the first time in its history forged 
long-term alliance links in pacts such as 
Nuto. 

German reunification had been of no 
importance to US foreign policy since 
Kennedy and Nixon. 

I heir policies of balance of power 
ami quest for a modus vivendi with the 
Soviet l hiinn were bused on the unvio- 
iuhiliiy ol existing borders and renuncia- 
tion of the use of force. 

I IS policy was thus based on the divi- 
'foil of i iennany as a foundation of (he 
modus visciuli sought with the Suvict 
I hiiun. 

I he reason for the change-over from 
this detente policy to ii new ice age was, 

as Professor Cruiu saw ir ih'ji wnc^Ja 
iiadiiional suspicion ol ri\upouiik and 

juggling with the balance of power. 

Hut tin* reversion to traditional Arne- 
r Kim ■itiiiudes had not changed US fll* 

I inner policy inasmuch an America un- 
der President Ucnguii had strengthened 
Nall, anti the United Stales wns conti- 
nuing m shoulder its l iiriipenn raspon- 
tihililics 



that the main ele- 


similar to Bonn * and 4,0 
ber or the European Commumiy- 

-l* .I.. J<iil 


The global number of refugees u e c 

a7e%t'd b - lWeen ,0m ^ ^ 

B pwmanen » Place to settle. 

(SPD) stre gf ed m ( ? m ^® r Horst Jaunisch' 
snri .', 5t esscd <hal Germany aheJtered 
2! mte 1 gra ‘ fd ^miUion displacS „er^ 

sons and refugees after the war R 
cLt^ d Arl mii,ion fo «i- 

Conuntwd on p«j^ g ... . 


The Federal Republic was .e«BgJ Public attitude* to- 
rn that the right of asylum .was iqpjjr were fear, envy and 

in its constitution.. His agency bej^ " _ 

from both cash and other ^ w, 7 1 v? 1 ** 011 °f refugiecv, 
from Bonn and the European Cofir (crXZr “ lcl > *« largely a matter 

«’ny. ;• . iS^^Wgovernmeruau- 

AJI political parties in **"***• 

that refugees deserved to be treaty ,J«e jf warning agahw - 

manner in keeping with human hont^ wi^ 

(HBimbvefscfie Allgcnteine, 8 Deco^ ^ ,. __ Hfe/Ber GutmaiW 


tiWe- u similar 10 Bonn’s and an micgrai 

U mtitf be ««i m * lewcuon w VH ^ nflhe European Commumiy- 
policy on Germany »*nce IMS, he ^ decoupling of the desire for 

argued in an »i«cfpr«at*<wi of all uer- . ( -j disarmament from lhe on- 

nun trends in the GDR and iwiionahrt - « naramuunt aim of reunification 


argued in an uHcfprewMUfi 01 w A Mn , e »nd disarmament irom 
man trends in the GDR and naifoiwlwr . .. n. ramo un! aim of reunification 

letidentie* i« lhe Fcder*! Republic. J* . preV ailed in the West, «P«' 

. He felt the United Si»ie» had w*iKh«d in (he United Sutes. 

irota art offemise anii-Eaii freedom _ ^ had been abaodoned ai 

policy id « policy of balance of power * " ^ 1^- president Kennedy ss- 
res peeling US and Soxirt imemrs and was no longer any 

guided he lhe xtttu* quo of »»"■ , of U S commitment on reu- 

By rmw of «be concept of a Western 

Germany *s 11 emerged in IW6 atsd 19*7 ml* - . OttpclitiiC Kan- 

S™. ,n which policy to* ard *■ m 


man houri **- * kind pKt »UMJ Wu mcorponH™ 

Xb , noiteu wa| l0UBdBl|t T. the neaiy kn »hMi the Western AHre* 

Dce ** ir '•••'• W'enrer Gutmaiw Had granted she Federal Republic of 

j Germany ui indefStmdewce- 


kmma in »hicn 

Bloc was caught 


Gordon Craig (left) recelvea his honora- 
ry doctorate of philosophy from Profes- 
sor Dieter Hertz-Elchenrode at the Free 
University of Berlin. (Photo: Friedrich) 

He was an honorary professor at the 
Free University and had remained loyal 
to Berlin throughout the years of cam- 
pus unrest and university reform, Pro- 
fessor Heckelmann said. 

(Der Tagesspiegel, 4 December 1 M 3 ) 

Nato initiative 

Continued from page 1 
capability is not going to make much 
difference in this respect. Quite apart 
from the cost and the technical pro- 
blems, nuclear weapons will still not be 
superfluous. The most that can be ex- 
pected is Ihm they will not need to he 
used at ns early a stage of hostilities as 
at present. 

frames, 11 wouia presuppose a 
Soviet attack. 

That brings us foil-circle, with views 
differing widely on whether a Soviet al- 
tnck is at ull conceivable and how it 
might be mnde less probable. 

How much deteronce is enough? And 
to what extent can co-operation with the 
Soviet leadership - any Soviet leader- 
ship - make rcnunolutlon once and for 
nil of pul ili cal and military expansion, at 
least in Europe, a palatable prospect? 

View will long continue to diner on 
this point, but the nuclear risk is steadily 
increasing and the lime available for 
arriving at a compromise Is not uninm- 
ied. Hans Gerlach 

(Kfllaec Sladl-Anzelger, tO Decmbcr 1983 ) 

Bonn's treaties with the . East Bloc 
countries and the Basic Treaty with foe 
GDR were widely interpreted as r 
gniuan of foe division of Germany. . 

They finally reduced to more^craps 
of paper previous commitments and de- 
clarations, Hillgruber said. 

Jt had since often been ar 8 u ?°jj at 
lhe Germans had to renounce the right 
W self-determinelion because ^ he 

talsnce of power id Europe phased 
on the division of Germt^-. . 

He said that the Oceans ; right to 
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A theory that the main culprit for the 
damage to German forests is not 
acid rain but ozone is becoming more 
widely accepted. 

The suggestion was first made last 
year by the Institute for Emission Pro- 
tection in Essen. But it was received 
with scepticism. 

Damage to forests in Germany is in- 
creasing at an enormous rate. A report 
now says that 35 per cent of forest urea 
is affected compared with eight per cent 
in 1982. Foresters say those figures are 
conservative. 

Acid rain has been blamed by most 
people. But that is changing. 

Professor Hans-Achim Gussone. of 
the Gottingen Forestry Experimental 
Station, says there is much about the 
damage that just cannot be explained. 

A limber authority at Freiburg Uni- 
versity, Professor Horst Courtois. says 
all the talk about acid rain is nonsense. 
He says a malignant fungus called fo- 
mus annosus is causing the damage. 

Professor Otto Kandler, of Munich, 
believes the cause has yet to be discov- 
ered. 

Another forestry expert. Claus Schul- 
te-l/ebbing, blames microwaves. 

The fact is that few are sure of any- 
thing. However Professor Heinrich 
Stratmann, head of the Emission Protec- 
tion Institute believes in the ozone theo- 
ry- 

Last year, nobody could think of any- 
thing but acid rain, and one of its com- 
ponent parts, sulphur dioxide was 
blamed as the sole culprit — much to 
the annoyance or power station man- 
agements. 

Then North Rhine-Westphalia's La- 
bour and Social Affairs Minister. Fried- 
helm Farthmann, caused a sensation by 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Ozone at centre of a new 
theory about dying trees 


had been found by the Essen Institute; 
ozone. 

The immediate reaction was that 
■North Rhine- Westphalia simply wanted 
to remove any blame from coal and the 
power stations. 

But today many scientists find the 
theory plausible. 

Ozone, an oxidation agent, is formed 
by a reaction between nitrogen oxides 
and hydrocarbons when exposed to 
strong sunlight. Professor Stratmann 
and his closest collaborator, Dr Prinz, 
realised that acid rain alone could not 
be at the root of the problem. 

Trees they looked at in the Black Fo- 
rest and which had been allegedly killed 
by acid rain had a rich growth of lichen. 

The lichen, which is sensitive to air 
pollution, was thriving in sulphur diox- 
ide (SOj) contaminated areas. 

Trees in lime sail, which should have 
been particularly well protected, were 
dying. Yet down in the valley, where the 
SO* concentration was particularly high, 
they were doing well. 

The scientists also found that trees 
were dying near the Schauinslnnd data 
collection station where the SOj concen- 
tration was only 5 microgrammes per 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



works. They fiwfo* details o*f air and ^ wSuTnemw lheie nBW r « ference 

1 • Four volumes are available; 

jSf/S? iPOS ' 172 PP- °M 22.80; : 

Ask/A utnlla, 240 pp. 4 DM 24,80; 
i, Africa 130 pp„ DM 19.80; 

• ■ fiiwpe/USSJt, 240 pp^ DM 24.g0 



kook it up in Brockhaus 
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Ozone came under further .suspicion 
when was found that most of the dam- 
age was to the tree tops, where the grea- 
test exposure to sunlight is. 

The sun is a catalyst in the maniifoe- 
c: lure of ozone, causing the reaction bet- 
ween nitrogen oxides and hydrocarbons. 
u( Nitrogen oxides con form a diluted form 
:d of acid (hut is wahsed into the soil by 
le rain. 

In this way, nitrogen oxides play a 
le major role in acid rain which, along with 
SOj, is not freed from blame just he- 
ld cause ozone is now (he main culprit, 
is The damage increases progressively ns 

0 SOj combines with ozone. Ozone cracks 
n the protective layer of leaves, paving the 
s, way for other toxic substances. 

it . Doctors involved in the SOj discus- 
sion have pointed to the clearly establi- 
!- * hed Iink between this toxic gas and 
d bronchial cancer in humans. So whni 
troubles trees also troubles people, 
r The Essen Institute can recognise the 
- cause of tree ailments by the symptoms; 

SOj leads to yellowish and brown tints. 

~ Ozone creates little brown spots on 

* leaves and needles. Yellowing through- 
s out indicates n combination of culprits. 

, In the Fichtelgcbirge range and in the 
Black Forest, Institute scientists have 

• now found n new type of damage, trees 

1 whose leaves are yellow underneath ami 
. green on lop. They cannot explain the 

phenomenon. 

— -~Xbs.-QZQn.e theory gets m ore support 
irom the tact that the suTpluir clioiiile 
content of ruin has not risen since 1976. 
But the nitrogen oxide emission has ri- 
sen some 70 per cent since 196ft, prima- 
nly due to the increase in motor traffic. 

l he only plausible conclusion must be 
to drasiicully reduce the emission of hy- 
drocarbons and nitrogen oxides. 

In Germany, motor traffic accounts 
lor about 45 per cent of the overall ni- 
trogen oxide emission of 3,1)00 kilotons 
Power stations and district heating 
plants account for 3 1 per cent. 

It is technically possible to mnke ex- 
nuust fumes almost completely non- 
toxic. 

German motor manufacturers use ca- 
talysts that are now standard for curs 
exported to the USA and Japan. 

° PP ° Se Inlerior Mlnist er 
Friedrich Zimmermann’s deadline for 
the installation of catalysts in all new 
cars by I January 1986. 

„ lndu * 1 0' argues that many en- 

on , lead in Petrol and that , 
tbe use of the unleaded variety calls for . 

hMd 8 ma * Criali 8nd differem finder 
, 1,10 Peirol-air mixture in the carburet- t 

trolled 11 d haVC l ° bC e,ec!ronical, y con * * 

wi " be " ble ‘o Provide « 

enough lead-free petrolby 1986. t 

The question is. j s there enough time 8 
left to save the forests7 

smoke he bought offthip^ " aSSTS P 
investments needed are eno^ouT * hC ai 

pianr^^C^ 1 '’ B " baCh JJ 

h< 


* zJ 


LiltfWH* 




is 'They've solved the acld-rahy* 

' 8 (Ctia^ 

only 400mg or SOi per cubic K 
.. emission. 

Tlie company intends to «i 
j example and achieve the 400 i< 
l dard hefore the 1988 govern®* 
line. 

j. The same will be done total 
. HI power station where 50 pH b 

the smoke will hnve 80 percai 
J sulphur filtered out. 

Hex bach and Wei her 111 SUM 
already below permissible lent 
. trngen oxide emissions. 

, North Rhine- Westphalia's k 
j have to raise DM700m to riifii 
I power stations. 

The company doubts whnb 
suppliers will he able to hql 
deadlines. 

-HWH h«* taken the big ptatyt 

nile power stulions, which irti? 
ns particularly bad polluted 
equipped with wet dcsulphuriss 
slallaliuns worth l)M2.5bnft$ 
luck of experience with this R 
high-tech equipment. 

The dry additives in use.ip* 
have not been very efficient. 

Experts expect the wet pwa 
effective. 

1 hey reckon that the S0 j«® 3 
the lignite power stations in tat 
ne-DUsseldorf-Aachen triangle n 
down from the present 4O(MB06 
year to 100,000 tons. Electrical 
will go up. 

The Installation ofthesejtffJ 
ogies will have an effect on iWJ 
kel. Many new jobs will havett" 
led to convert old equipment m 
duce new purifying plants. 
are already working at capacity 
Environmentalists agree ll«J“ 
no point in waiting until itorcjj 
the forest death have be*" ™ 
searched. ' '/d 

Pollution must be reduced tfv 
as possible. But there are no 
(hot can be introduced froffl* 4 
the next. Z 

Large scale fertilising, ® 
that has been made on 
unsuitable because lime can o** 
surface fauna and flora. 

Another approach wouW 
minister magnesium via the ^ 
needles. '^1 

Laboratory experiments w* ^ 
positive . But a laboratory « 
and a forest is another. _ ■ • ^ 
One hobby researcher ufffjjj 
that the problem be 
cial mixture of sucrose *®“ 
fact that some scientists &s 
this idea only underiin« 
helplessness. RMiotr 

(SMrtrtckCT Zeliung * » N ^| 


^^rious disciplines from 
have spent a week 

JJ^ssingihe biology of 

be no substitute for drill. 
P«® Ml Mpanoncc or 
'SSie means of ncq,.inn S 

Sen ire still keen lo find mil 
tabrain comes by it. Mayhc. they 
Ijf ahg hovr it is done will mnke 

Spliaaiyieseatcli is gradual- 
kiisg light on more nnd more ul 
sufious goings-on that make tip 

m . 

aistt are also learning more and 

boot learning. 

nsihe feeling at the Berlin gu- 
, a Dahlera workshop attended 
lading psysiologists, psychoin- 
Biologists, neurologists, geneti- 
wlogists. ethologists and lin- 

L 

y came from six Europeun and 
as countries and were invited to 
research finding an inter- disci- 
ly level by the Scientific Research 
^Hooand the Berlin Senate, 
lishthatsome kinds of bee know 
infancy what plants they can rclv 
Incut at what time of the year? it 
geahal knowledge. 

kit il the honey bee only finds (lie 
i rt needs for food at uny given 
if lit year by seeking them out? It 
ay out by trial and error: hy 
pgihe hard way. 

Kir questions can be asked and 
N in repect of songbirds. Well 
pare bom able to sing, the re- 
« have to learn from their elders 
IMS properly. 

taka! ethology, as represented hy 
H Nobel Prize-winners Konrad 
tend Nikjaas Tinbergen, cmplta- 
7 “touted knowledge of man 
ails, 

«recent behaviourists, with refo. 
a Pavlov’s dog, have argued that 
wt unlimited amount of know- 
P? to acquired. Suitable Mimuli 
^dves are all that muiier. 

SNulum now seems to he swiit- 
^ loward the view that genetic 
VKiidtcUvt influence on the 
lability of each species and in- 

personally, a number or 
‘ he . fler,ln Saihering said. 

& rt - 8y w n unvcilln 8 to* 
^between the genetic 

i" «>« 

•« ftsdnsiing con- 

of hum »n 

not monkttjj 

k ta r" Closel » dialed to 
ama2in g links 


JJ2 ^toeh-son 

fir 1 ? to si 


cj 1 ^ same 
•^Otherwl* 

rS? Inune, ma 

Ssas, 

SssS 
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LEARNING 


A look into the mechanism 
of acquiring knowledge 


They me lost, much like hahy lolk. 
Huhics (no produce sounds thev ini Ion- 
ger need in adult speech. 

The genes seem tit woik hy selecting 
and siippiessing whas lut been learnt ur 
.spimtancuusly acq lined. 

Ohseiv.ilinits such as and siiiiilm in 
these have ted experts to conclude that 
the hiulngic.il mechanism uf le.iming is 
identical nr at least dnselv i elated in 
man ami animals. 

The only diMeiencc is the gtealei ex- 
tent to which the process is pcrleclcd 
among higher species. 

Whai is more, the extent to which 
.species and individuals adapt to their 
place in (lie scheme of thing- genetically 
determines the extent of their learning 
ability . 

They simply don't learn what they 
don't need to know in cope with life. 

Revealing infnimati|)|| in this context 
was provided hy Frolcssor Martin 1 in- 
dauer. oi Wm/imi.e. a -tuiirni ul kart 
von liiscli. who deciphered the lang- 
uage of hec % 

Bees, like ulhci aiuin.ils, .ne capahlr 
of selective le.iiumg In then quest loi 
nectar. Uir msiaiuc. ilte> make a note o! 
the po-irtnn ol the Sun. lamlm.iiks and 
Mower co|«inrs 

But they Jmi'i hothcr ivitli auv other 
characteristics of the land'* jpe 

Birds too Icain t tills what thrv need to 
know, which is not to say itui their gr- 
nelic make up, or that of oilier spr k irs, 

P.nks grr.tirr 

Ibis |iiOcn(ial is suppress c»|, Imvirtti, 
tn relation to thr spe.in and its living 

cnxiromitciu 

When lords Iqcnl with kitlin »*t thro 
species (hey mint hr aide to ici-igniir 
their own t hicks imlivutuatlv to tee-l 
(hem mue they have If It (he neat 


Seagulls, which live in colonics, arc 
past masters at recognising their young 
as soon as they have hatched. 

Birds that breed on their own in con- 
trast only gel to know their young once 
(hey get out and ahoul. They don't need 
to do so earlier. 

But once the young leave the nest they 
can still lint lend I or themselves, so their 
pat c a ills still have to look after them and 
need lo he able to recognise them. 

I he three-toed gull, which nests on its 
own along dill's, never gels to recognise 
its young. It doesn't need to. As soon as 
they leave (he nest they can fend for 
themselves. 

With some exceptions man loo can 
he said as a rule only to learn what he 
absolutely needs. 

It is extremely important for people to 
recognise voices and language, Aachen 
ncurntifiguisi Waller IVuhcr told the 
conference. 

But how diics a child know what 
sounds are speech and what aren't? And 
how dors it know when exposed to a 
toiiftMoii of languages which is ils mo- 
thn tongue? 

I here sail hr im dmiht, Huber said, 
that luhifs have mi inherent speech re- 
cognition facility (hut serves the purpose 
of learning the mother longue. 

A computer would he overtaxed nm- 
thriiialic.ili) 1 if it were required to decide 
lioin a ilirt of grammars aiul word se- 
quences which language wus which. 

C ioiIhi. >r« lulMrillj' Im» i" find 

out how mill where in (he brain the pro- 
tcis ul learning takes place and how, in 
thr grid of billions of ncivcs cells, links 
firmer n congenital and acquired know- 
ledge sir established 

Hnuiverir* arc often owed to people 
pari of whose brains have been put out 


stroke. 0 ” ^ accident of i||n ess, such as a 

COulS b nnl 0ld ^ ^ ° f Wh0 

could no longer remember recent events 

but were perfectly aware of events two 

or more years earlier (before their ill- 
ness;. 

Tl 1 ^ . were able to learn how lo solve 
certain intellectual tasks but unable to 
remember them the following day. On 
repetition they proved faster at solving 
them than newcomers, however. 

Three inferences may be drawn. Their 
memories are intact. Their ability to re- 
tain what they have just learnt is dam- 
aged. The memory and the capacity fdr 
learning seem not to be located at the 
same point in the brain. 

We must forget as a rule any idea that 
knowledge is stored in individual cells 
and specific areas or the brain, said 
Frankfurt brain specialist Professor 
Wolf Singer. 

Individual items of knowledge, expe- 
rience and memory of specific happen- 
ings are probably, represented by 
identical neuron activity in a wide 
array of cells. 

These cell patterns are probably 
arranged differently for each item of 
knowledge. . 

A fairly clear idea of how the short- 
term memory works already available. 
Specific carrier substances similar to 
hormones in the brain change the in- 
formation count of excited nerve cells 
during the learning process. 

The long-term memory seems (o be a 
more complicated business. 

Specific proteins have not yet been 
extracted from cell matter as knowledge 
storage facilities. So there would seem to 
be no more point in the old idea of stu- 
dents simply eating their prof before the 
exam in he sure nf ton marks. 

Yet proteins definitely play a key rale. 
When the formation of proteins is im- 
peded in nerve cells, Professor Lindauer 
explained, nothing more is allowed into 

the memory and nothing out of it. 

Dieter Dietrich 

{Hinnavcnche Allgemelne, 21 November 1983) 


S ome |tC(>|H?ilics «!' the firaitt, unit a* 
vcilutn learning ahiltiKi aritJ ijMUial 
piillcim uf rlciHual aviiwlV, are gciicli- 
v.ally (ijftsniitKtl anil handed di«<*n m 
keeping *iih »ifii|)!c rule* 

Prut'ciuir I itrJmh Vogel, a llcutsl- 
fcrg genetiuii, nude iht» ihum in a le*.* 
lure tu the Sucntc t gllere hi Wert Hef- 
lin. 

In (hr queii tu: genet that ifillunutd 
ticnam hum fuiuiiom, lie rtul. iiicn- 
(ttlt were Mill a! rquarc *«*e 

He began h. 4niri h i<E^ntq^itiRcin 
he and hit staff hail uiiLtd ii.it i:t Itfi- 
(felbcrg, a I tree ihc> zcg,.k •- 

Ubuidiur> muc 

The) ■were taught !*/ mute »mci (•* (he 
uther 'iitlr »•> sh?jj n't 3 * efti 

trie after ,* light rL -r.e 

Mue frikir. viiwvi UUiiWoi tn!>feed- 
,n K g 1 *! rhe hang it at <ar,i«g 
f rsH^ hreeduig and gct-c^k 
vlwiwed dillmmet eu lejerong ahriit. r>» 
hcifanvranrrd h> a v/ngtegeftf 

The slten ht-Acd fr.r h:«- 

chemical and murphologiv-ai changrk 
Ihar might ouuyni for the ddirren^ 
learning «kiU 

Mice <h»i uric pom {earner*, the* 
divcovefcd, h*d atn/ve average num 
her of x>mpvti in a certain vcjkm ut 
the hippf*«Bptt», A pan uf the brain *\- 
«r!b teaming aewt the emotiont 
Bui the uttul oNsnertim het»«o 
•wlitjf to Itarn.ud the urtKtard <WTe 


Scientists peep 
at how the 
intellect grows 

In human* electric current in the 
firain, measured by cleciroencephalo- 
y luph, arc a fair guide to cerebral activi- 
ty. 

(he eiti-idicnLephalugramt of 
rent jwopk are av diMinUi'C as (heir 
liandfjviiimg. ( hdiJittnviic pattenu re- 
cur user long peit»*dv, Profe&vor Vogel 

■tay* 

He ar.d h i \ uxVKwlcs base atcording- 
E> brf»kr-1 infiJ the hereditary character 

<*f clevsi^HcephalogMinv. 

FitAe* have thowri (hat identical 
taiiM. have extremely vimilar paiiemsof 
id the hwm. whith 
veerr* in pxme that (he elecmxncepfta- 
iv grans i* rtinngly determined b > lbc 
gerurx. 

Lte^fliwntcphalogram Ksdies of 

*.h »ld«n of v uiiuus h»s* *howrt dw* 

inter* vc tbangex to atconquny rtagekon 
the rood to maturity. 

iRKlIecttuI ability de«topi «l«*8 

much Uw mbw line*- Wlwl ? inl t5Sl^? 
i« (Jut aHHougb *gn differ from cbiW w 

ri h rtd , ihry.An id c a t wal in 


This loo would seem to indicate that 
development is genetically controlled. 

Professor Vogel and his staff were 
surprised when they investigated the ge- 
netic inheritance of certain electroen- 
cephalogram patterns that are fairly un- 
common among the general public. 

The alpha waves, or brain activity in a 
state of relaxation, are very meagre. This 
property is transmitted via a single gene, 
entirely in keeping with Mendel's rales. 

Such a simple Inheritance, which has 
since been shown to occur in connection 
with other infrequent electrpencephalo-.. 
gram patterns, was nol (o be expected in. 
connection with such a complex phe- 
nomenon. ’ 'j . ■ 

No-one yet knows what mental pro-. 

perries occur in connection with there 

special EEO fealures. aad lhM was IhC; 

context Ip which cririasm wpk Voiced j 

icr the lecture. . : : o ,lJ 

What point was there in probing the, 

genetics of electroencephalogram pat-; 

feint when iheir relalionsbip with 
■a! functions was unknown?: . • 

Professor Vogel said there was m al-j 
i^ftiativo as vet to investigating such ea- 

. (Uw mm>M- a N0IW,W ! ■ 
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C onditions in German prisons are so 
b. n d» says a group of doctors and 
lawyers, that an organisation has been 
founded to do something about it. 

Even prison warders admit that there 
is a lot wrong with medical treatment of 
prisoners, says the group. 

One member of the new Joseph Neiin 
berger Institute for Prison Medicine, 
prison doctor Annemarie Wiegand, rela- 
ted this story at a meeting in Bonn: 

A woman prisoner in Berlin had been 
sent as a punishment to a cell known as 
the bunker for three days. The bunker 
had neither window nor running water. 
The toilet was a bucket and the bed was 
a mattress on a concrete platform. 

Doctor. Wiegand said the prisoner had 
been in poor health physically and psvr 
chologically.. She had ordered her re- 
lease from the cell. . . 

The prisoner was taken instead to a 
solitary confinement ceil where she tried 
to commit suicide. 

Doctor Wiegand had complained to 
the prison authorities and had been told 
in a letter that there was no place in the 
prison service for doctors- who concer- 
ned themselves too much about the fate 
of prisoners. » .. 

Delegates to the Bonn meeting were 

an JCO I 

handling. • “ 

"What matters is to exercise control 
oyer a branch of medicine that stinks to 
nigb : heaven,” said Cologne lawyer 
Norbert Gnlzweiler, one of the insti- 
tute’s founder members. 

_ Georg Greeven said that, varying 
from slate to state, some 60 per cent of 
the prison medical posts are left vacant 
Greeven is the chairman of the Ger- 
man Bar ■ Association's trial lawyer 
branch and also chairman or the new in- 
stitute. 

The private practitioners prisons used 
instead df staff doctors wertf frequently 
unavailable, especially in emergencies. 

Because of the acute shortage of doc- 
tors, he • told ‘the meeting non-doctors 
often medically examined prisoners.- 
•it was often prison guards, mbny of 
whom knew less about medicine than a 
witchdoctor, who decided if. prisoners 
were ill- .. 


Even prisoners wi- ■* . Wyl 

thout medical train- ngj 

mg were pressed 

into service in poor- 

ly equipped sick- 

bays. Many sick pri- HjHHHMIl 

soners did not re- 

port sick for fear of 

being '‘treated" in 

the sickbay. Some 

prison doctors pro- 

tested against the 

conditions. Others 

put up with them as GUGSS Wr 

™ th .-L f°“! d No. This Is not a 
Others, like Achim unsold bread fro 
Mechler, the lormer usual prices of b 
head of the Bonn 

prison hospital, quit. He is also a foun- 
der member of the institute. 

Annemarie Wiegand used figures to 
show that prison conditions hav a nega- 
tive psychological and physical effect on 
the inmates and that little effective ac- 
tion was taken when a prisoner fell ill. 

• In Berlin; 38 prisoners had been re- 
leased on medicul grounds between 1976 
and 1980. During the same period, 17 
died as a result of illness and 3 1 commit- 
ted Suicide. 

In North Rhine- Westphalia, 269 pri- 
soners were released for medical reasons 
and 167 died. 

Dr Wiegand: "Many people who are 
obviously physically unfit to serve n sen- 
tience continue to be kepi behind bars." 

lawyers uOntT nieelTiTgTuRr 
the annual suicide rate in prison? (14 per 
10,000. prisoners) was 4.5 times the na- 
tional average. 

This was unmatched in the Western 
world and compared with Britain's ,5 per 
10,000 und Japan’s 3 per 10.000. 

Only one German doctor attended (lie 
International Congress on Prison Medi- 
cine m Ottawa last October. He paid his 
own way. 

And whlls Paris has long hud a chair 
lor prison medicine, no university in this 
country is eVen thinking of establishing 
one. ■' 

The lawyers at the meeting agreed 
that the penal act- that stipulated, that 
prisons must "ensure the physical and 
menta l well-being of prisoners" has little 
bearing on the realities of day-to-day 
prison life," ' 7 • 

JUtgcn Wessalowski 

( KOIner Stadl-Anzeiger, 23 November 1 983) 


jfHE THIRD REICH 

Jewish sanctuary on board 
Oskar Schindler’s Ark 


Guess where this Is! 

™*I* a que “ 8 ln ■" Ea »* Bloc country. It Is In Munich, In the Federal Republic Ik., 
unao d bread from other shops, and loaves with faults. The price, at a mark for a kilo 
usual prices of between DM1.60 and DM4.50 a kilo, ant for a kllo conp 


West Berlin battles to halt flu 
rising tide of heroin deaths 


T he number of deaths from heroin in 
West Berlin is likely to reach u re- 
cord 90 by the end of the year. 

West Berlin has 8,0U0 heroin addicts. 
Seventy two had died by late November. 
This is far worse than any other city in 
Germany. 

In the whole of the Federal Republic 
185 people died from heroin in the first 
six months of the year. 

The West Berlin administration runs 
six mobile teams, to try and recognise 
_youn g people who niiehi be ai risk Ti m 
aim ol the teams is prevention. 

The Berlin model has been in opera- 
tion since 1978. Ami-drug police work 
with Us international cooperation is 
boosted by counselling and information 
drives and therapeutic measures carried 
out not only in hospitals bui also at 
home, particularly in housing com- 
munes. 

l)M3.8m has been earmarked lor the 
‘cams on lop of the citv's 
DM7 6 m hudget for drug information 
and therapy. 

Team workers believe many of today’s 
addicts would not have become uddic- 
ted if their psycho-social problems hud 
been recognised in time. ' 

Adelheid Krflnier, an anti-drug wor- 
ker with many years experience: "Whit 
matters is to create conditions that will 
prevent drug abuse in the first place. 

We have a two-pronged Strategy: we 
want to work with endangered youn^ ‘vi- 


sitors to youth recreation attai 
want to provide still better m 
ourstuff." 

In the past five yeari, lb 
teams have been on 19 miiaa 
Berlin boroughs, each lasiin(l 
three months und three yean. 

One example is u project wi? 
music workshop was organs 
months of preparatory woilli 
shop riiel on two weekends into 

Two professional rack baofSt 
nig h l _Se n sutjo n " and the "Ba 
ker Band," licvnied’themselrai 
secondary school students' kal 
beginners' hands from all 
Berlin. 

The drug problem was if® 
between sessions with ditab 
tar and singing. 

The 35 junior musicians apdft 
dlcnee aged between 14 and 8 
shown the film "The Best'D* 
Hear Head," which trijgwd, 
discussion. 

It is through ilii>,iypeofi#jj 
reational work that Gt|nlher 
the Sleglitz borough mobiM 
his colleagues are trying fep 
the youngsters and stop W 

,in 8- . 

The team also organises jJJ 
and films, ope.pf them 
Drug Trip.” 

i , t 
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220, 000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in German) 

li'-i'V.-s.V.i L . ‘ I 





Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track , down special 
■ sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices,’ . 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
• at the reedy. .,.. ,, .... 

; Easy Mi use, just like an " 
encydlopaedia: 

Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks. Sre arranged > • j 

apabeircaliy, tortiilijW'wifh ' ; - 

; : ■ 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 
address. :i . • 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. • 

1.400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and Frenph, 

Price: DM68.16 post free in 

Germany, DM76 elf abroad. 


Order direct from us or W*' 
your regular bookseller I 


- : r .. . , - •• • 1 


DAV-Ver/agshau? : - >\ 
Poslfaph 11 03.2P 
D-6100 Darmstadt • . 
Federal Republic of 

Tej. : (06151) P 38 Pf i 4$ 


tesight, Thomas Kenenlly writes in . 

Ke crucial scene of his novel about 
(man industrialist In wartime 
^ was one that Oskar Schindler 
le'woman he was out riding with at 

ailed to grasp. . 

. elegantly dressed industrialist 
il bdk were out riding in a park 
e southern outskirts of Krakau. It 
dgh summer and they headed for a 
i. 

ere they stopped for a rest and 
^ down Into the ghetto, whieh was 
iu anthill in turmoil, 
lowly they began to realise what was 
b on. Long queues of women and 
pen were being escorted along the 
[iAnSSman accompanied a three- 
bold girl whose red clothes stood out 
contrast to the rest. 

Bird on their heels men and dogs 
k the houses by storm, smashing 
Msopeii and upending furniture and 
pts into the street. 

|woman who had been shot fell out 
I window. An SS man pul his juck- 
|oo the neck of a young man on the 
fed and shot him in the head. 

|f litlk girl saw It all happening be- 
flhe SS corporal had u chuncc to 
her round the next corner, 
ixked and horrified, Oskar Schind- 
Salised he had to do something. This 
lihe final solution of the Jew* 
pslion. 

gs German squads were under or- 

I ? and they were heedlesh or eye-wil- 
aeeaijse they knew there weren't 
i bg any surviviors. ‘ 
then Is jhe crucial scene in Kc- 
Scbindler's Ark, An Australian 
he describes how a German in- 
to rescued 1,300 Jews from ccr* 
In Without coming to harm. 
ji unusual tale about an extraor- 
nan. Schindler is not the stuff of 
ttoes are normally made, and he 
ft himself as a hero. 
otivM were Initially selfish, and 
« qld he feel outraged in his 
V hdmanity. 

« shamelessness of men bom of 
« who had to write letters home” 
shudder at the sight 

Wily's book is based on years of 
*Mnd information provided; by 
Jews who survived. 

J^wmUast year’s Booker Prize 
"«Mhere were petty arguments 

BlhH • ? Was more 8 documentary 
Pjjion than a novel. 

Coni bines the advantages of 
and noh-fictlon: absolute 
^nd the art of great narrator 
*brl m '-u? g % indescribable and 
ftisible” 81 ^ C desc ^ a ble and com- 

N Sandler W as a. Sudeten Ger- 

£ f !?.i 93 ?, moved t0 ' Poland in 
E?.- ^ Wfehrmacht and set up 
factory in Krakau.; 

£ t P rodu . ctIon facility that Was 
<t and k °^ im P°rtance for the war 

T 


* n for &is 

ccup,ed f of ritories die Naji iffL- 


dais led the corrupt lives of satraps 
while ordering Poles to he hanged for 
trying to smuggle u side of ham. 

Schindler had as little use for secon- 
dary virtues as he had for political con- 
victions. lie commuted adultery and ne- 
glected his wife und viewed his father 
with inexorable hatred. 

As a German spy he supplied infor- 
mation for the build-up toward the inva- 
sion of Poland. He later wore a gold 
swastika in the lapel of his tailor-made 
suits. 

Human kindness, compassion, hu- 
mour und humunUy were not what led 
him to save the lives of thousands of 
Jews who later praised him for these 
quulities. 

Schindler's very immorality and cha- 
racter shortcomings were what enabl- 
ed him to crack u system that defied mo- 
rality of any kind. 

He was engaged in a game with the 
devil and he won because he knew the 
rules. Concentration camp commanders 
felt tic was one of their own. 

They grinned knowingly and excused 
him his sensitivity in sending round his 
works fire brigade to douse down the 
freight waggons boiling in the sun. 

They knew it would only he a matter 
of days before the jews in the waggons 
ended up in the gus chamber at Ausch- 
witz. 

What they didn’t know was how mag- 
nanimous Schindler was and how he 

steadfastly defied the aiillmiedv t»f nuns 
murder to ensure the survival or at least 
a handful of Jews in ha If- way tolerable 
conditions. 

His friendliness und decency toward 
his Jewish forced labourers was doubt- 

M ichael Jovy, u German diplomat, 
has hud a tree plumed in his ho- 
nour ut Yad Vushem, the memorial to 
millions of Jewish dead, in Jerusalem. 

He was also awarded a medal and 
presented with a dlplomu in Rome, 
where he works at the German embassy. 
Dr Jovy has been German ambassador 
in a number of countries. 

• “We are gathered here to voice our es- 
teem, our administration and our grati- 
rude to a courageous German,” the Is- 
raeli ambassador said at lha ceremony. 

Dr Jovy, 63, is the son of Michael 
Jovy, the Roman Catholic lord mayor of 
Cologne who died in 1931. As a teen- 
ager he helped persecuted Jews in Co- 
logne and Bonn. 

“I imagine I am the only German am- 
bassador who has ever been in prison, 
he Said. That was from 1939 to shortly 
before the end of the war. 

He was a leader of an illegal youth 
group in Bonn (where the family moved 
after his father died) that had conferred 
with a group of German Jewish emigrfcs 
in France in August 1938. 

They decided to s « up an illegal resis- 
tance organisation, to launch groups in 
the Rcichsarbeitsdjenst and the Wehr- 
macht and to found an aid association ( 
for persecuted Jews. , , . * * 

Detailed report# on the Rejchskris- 
talJnacht its. 1 938, When the synagogues 
arid Jewish shops dnd.hpnpe* wd jack-- 

'! ed, were coinpilfd andseflt to dandestK 

/ ne addresses in Paris-. ’ ? . 

^ Clothes, food grid cash Wer^ oqUec- 

: . ted for Triepds i id' f J* 

. Btpnmer! 19^9 grpupfc were formedat the- 



Oskar Schindler ... played the SS at 
their own game. (nm: dpa) 

less initially limited to the.oatlook of a 
capitalist entrepreneur who looked after 
the people who earned him his money. 

Herr Direktor, as iie was called, strict- 
ly abhorred the unproductive waste of 
know-how and skilled labour. 

He only embarked on a course of re- 
sistance when the ill-treatment of Jews 
in the fchello assumed the proportion of 
planned extermination, oinking logic out 
nf madness. . 

From then on, Schindler used his mo- 
ney to pri fie Jews from the claws of the 
imichinery of Heath. 

He handed out enormous bribes, 
risked cold-blooded bluffs and engaged 
in daring intrigues to cslubllsli in the 
middle of very hell a refuge the survi- 
vors described as heaven. . 

His factory was nominally a wbrk 
enmp atluehcd to Plaszbw concentration 
vump, 1’Ui li whs lie wliu iiuiUe the lutes, 

not the SB. . 

lie risked life und limb, being arrested 
ihree times by the Gestapo. Hut on cuch 
occasion hii oxccsIlenL connections' and 
(lie reputation he enjoyed at the Reich 


Armaments Ministry tipped the scale in 
favour of his release. 

He even brought off a “miracle” that 
many surviving Schindler Jews fell prov- 
ed he had mystical qualities. 

As special SS squads scoured Poland 
to kill the last Jews before the Red Army 
marched in, Schindier moved his factory 
and staff to Moravia unscathed and 
quietly awaited the end of the war in 
Czechoslovakia. 

For the women the journey -seemed 
first as though it was destined to end in 
Auschwitz, “where' the moral universe 
had not so much collapsed as been 
transformed into its opposite, like a 
black hole under pressure from all the 
evil in the world.” . , . 

If Schindler's Ark were just a novel'll 
would be too incredible to withstand cri- 
ticism. The man, his motives and his ac- 
tivities break the bounds of literary ima- 
gination. 

Keneally has merejy done a rewrite of 
reality, retrieving it from the anonymous 
distance of the documentary. He ex- 
tracts Schindler from the legends about 
him, making him even worthy of admi- 
ration. • 

It is an extremely exciting book, fre- 
quently upsetting and dreadful, yet at 
limes heartening, a light in the darkness 
of an era so chilling that merely to think 
about it is enough to make one abandon 
hope and courage. 

The most moving scene in the book 
was for me when Schindler’s Jews pre- 
sent him with a ring as a token of grati- 
tude. 

the gold came from a bridge one prls- 
■soner extracted from another’s teeth; 
grimly joking that had it hot bediiTof 
Schindler it would have been melted 
down in a concentration tamp. 

A •«.!*. fiuiu lilt* Tulhiiid was &««*«»•- 

ed in the ring. ‘‘He who saves but a sin- 
gle lire," it said, “saves the whole 

world." „ 

Hondnk Bebber 

(NQrnberger Nachrichlen, 3 December 1983) 


Award recalls 
the courage 
of a German 

Rcichsarbeitsdlenst camp on the West- 
wall. 

In December 1939 he and other mem- 
bers were arrested. In September 194) , 
after nearly two year?’, solitary Intern- 
ment, they were sentenced to' long years 
in prison. 

At Sicgburg jail Jovy kept up his 
clandestine activity, making contact with 
a resistance group in Cologne. He was 
eventually seconded to a punishment 
squad on the Westwall. 

He was recognised by Americans as a 
political prisoner at the warV end, 
thanks to the testimony of Jewish offi- 
cers of German extraction, and returned 
to Cologne. , 

To save only a single human being is 
to save the whole world, the medal he 
was presented with in Rome proclaims. 

In the peace and quiet of the Israeli 
embassy in Rome the Nazi era was 
brought back to life by the ambassador s 
words. He said it was an honour and a 
special privilege to hand over the award 
as a token of his country’s gratitude. 

Dr Jovy's activities onjy carae to light 
a couple of years ago, when an IjraeU 
journalist came across details. UptilJheiT 
few people knew that other young =0w 



Michael Jovy... help f ® r . P Br, ®^ U i t ®^ 
Jews. . (Phow: Buod^bildslelk) 

mans than the Scholl grqiip had tried .to 
■ organise resistance to HUler,. it was said 

Dr Jovy would prefer his awn work to 
be played dowrii and more attenuon to 
be given to the activities of his group as 
a whole as an inspiration tp . young Ger- 
mans today. ... . J.' . 

: "My. friends and ,1 were pupils; Pj ‘he 

Beethoven ■ Cfi—mfr M 
says. "I fall to unejefstand why to this 
day there is not oven a plaque to repail 
cburageous fdmi*r pupii8 5uch as Hel- 

mutGieSsehwhogayetHelrlivesinre- 
- ! 1^) 





Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 
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1 Liibeck 

2 Melsungen ; 

3 Schwabisch Hall 
4'Berchtesgaderv. 
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German roads will get you 
there, ahd if you pjan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains 'of the-north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you ‘ 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we. 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

— fitartln. iho .sauth.with - 

Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Mqybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Liibeck. 

Visit Germany and let .the , 

Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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